WALTER SCOTT

By Edwin Muir

is probably no great novelist whose direct
JL influence on the novel has been more trivial than
that of Scott. His prestige in his own time and for half
a century later was enormous: Goethe praised him, and
Balzac and Hugo were inspired by him. But his lineal
successors were Dumas, Bulwer Lytton, Harrison Ains-
worth, G. P. R. James and Jane Porter, followed after a
long interval by R. L. Stevenson. This line can be seen
now as eccentric to the main progress of literature, a sort
of fancy-dress masquerade. Scott was chiefly responsible
for it, yet in creative power he was the greatest novelist in
English literature.

A great novelist need not obviously influence the
development of the novel, but we have a right to expect
that he will uphold the tradition of the past. The worst
charge we can make against Scott was that he did not
do so. Before him the English novel could be taken
seriously: Fielding's and Sterne's criticism, of life was
intelligent and responsible. Scott substituted for this
criticism a mere repetition of the moral cliches of his time.
In his stories the public got the upper hand of the novelist,
and it has kept its advantage, with a few setbacks, ever
since. Its most perfect instrument was Dickens, of whom
one could not say whether he led his public or was led by
it. The independent function of the writer broke down
in him; he could do anything he liked with his readers
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